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SEPULCHRAL EXCAVATIONS, AT LOWER HEYSHAM, 


SINGULAR COFFINS IN THE ROCK, 
NEAR LOWER HEYSHAM, LANCASHIRE. 


Lower HrysHaAM, near which these curious excava- 
tions are found, is situated close to the sea-coast, 
about five miles to the east of Lancaster. Mr. Daniel, 
in his Tour round Great Britain, describes it as “a 
beautiful village planted on one side of a little valley, 
of a livelier verdure than is often to be met with on 
the coast.’" A’prettier composition of scenery, of a 
simple and placid character | have seldom seen. The 
cottages are disposed without any formality, at various 
elevations, on the side of a steep bank, with small 
gardens and orchards among them, and honeysuckles 
creeping round the doors and casements, and other 
simple decorations,” An° ancient church and a 
ruined chapel, whith stand near it, on a rock over 
the sea, gave dignity and moral interest to the scene, 
and completed one of the prettiest pictures that can 
be imagined. SS 

The rumed chapel mentioned above, is a small 
building nine yards long and two and a half square, 
very rudely put together; but with sufficient strength, 
though in a very exposed situation, to have resisted 
the storms of Winter through many centuries. A 
plain semicircular arch over the entrance, denotes 
its Saxon origin. It is dedicated to St. Patrick; but 
by whom it was founded, or on what occasion, is not 
known. Near it the six curious coffins, represented 
in the engraving, are found, hollowed out in the rock 

Vor. IX. 


‘than it. is at present. 





with the head and general form of the body defined. 
They are all nearly of an equal size, and were de- 
signed for persons of short stature. One of them 
has a groove on the inside: for a lid, and a small 
square hole above the -head, in which probably was 
fixed the cross. There is nothing on record relating 
to these remains, and tradition is quite silent on the 
subject. The chapel stands close to the sea, and may 
have been erected here and dedicated to St. Patrick 
to move, according to the superstitions of the Romish 
church, the intercession of the saint for those who 
may have perished by shipwreck, and whose bodies 
may have been laid in the coffins in the rock. 

It would appear from the remains of tombs which 
are still in existence in the churchyard, that the little 
village of Heysham was once a place of greater note 
The author we have already 
quoted says, many tombstones and fragments of 
them are scattered about the churchyard, which, 
from the symbols and ornaments on them, are evi- 
dently of no modern’ date. They have all outlived 
the memory of those for‘whom ‘they were designed, 
and are now subjects rather of meditation than of 
description. A sword'and a cross are the more 
frequent symbols by which they are distinguished ; 
but I remarked upon one a sword and aharp. An 
altar-tomb, which had the appearance of having been 
very long under the ground, was lately dug up here. 
It is enriched on every side with sculpture, represeut- 
ing lions’ heads, and groups of men and various 
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animals, which probably had, or were intended to 
have, some meaning; but they are now so blurred 
and mutilated, and their pdstures and actions ren- 
dered so equivocal, that it would be idle to lavish a 
conjecture upon them. A zigzag moulding, and 
some other ornaments, denote the tomb tu be Saxon; 
but it bears no sign by which we can discover or 
guess at the personage to whose memory it was 
erected. It was in a tolerable state of preservation 
when first taken from the ground, but has become 
injured by exposure to the air, and disfigured in its 
ornamental parts by a coat of vegetation. 


Two Christian chiefs of Tahiti (Otaheite,) were walking 
together by fhe water-side, when they came to a place where 
a fisherman had been employed in making or sharpening 
hooks, and had left a large file (a valuable article in Tahiti,) 
lying on the ground. The chiefs picked it up, and as they 
were proceeding, one said to the other, “ this is not ours ; 
is not our taking it a spécies of theft?" ‘“ Perhaps it is,” 
replied the other; “ yet, as the true owner is not here, 
I do not Know who has a greater right to it than our- 
selves.” ‘“ If is not ours,’ said the former, “ and we had 
better give it away.” After further conversation they 
agreed to give if to the first person they met, which they 
did, telling him they had found it, and requested that if 
he heard who had lost such a one, he would restore it.— 
ELuIs. 


Tuere is a degree of care for the things of this world which 
it is our duty to maintain: we must not devote ourselves so 
entirely {6 meditation and devotional exercises, as to neglect 
the proper duties of our station; and desert the care of our 
family. During the time we até employed in active exer- 
tions for their support, ot in benevolent offices for the good 
of others, We ate, in the most énlarged sénsé, promoting 
the cause of réligion. But “ Whether we eat or drink, or 
whatsoever we do,” it, is to be pérformed with a view “ to 
the glory of God.” e shall sooti lose sight of this divine 
motive, if we suffer ourselves to be so wholly engrossed by 
the avocations of life, as to leave ourselves no leisure for 
meditation. We must often detach ourselves, both from 
our necessary and pleasurable engagements, in order to 
attend the ordinances of religion; for the faculties of the 
human mind are so limited in their operations, that the 
views of immortality will escape théit notice, amidst the 
constant pressure of worldly business, as the clearest 
prospects are hid from the bodily eye, by the passing of 
intermediate objects. ——S. S. 


A CONTENTED mind is the greatest blessing a man can 
enjoy in this world; and if in the present life his happiness 
arises from the subduing of his desires, it will arise in the 
next from the gratification of them.—Appison. 


Our talents and our learning are to be employed in pro- 
moting virtue, religion, and truth; in practices, examples, 
and persuasions, proportioned to the measure of these ad- 
vantages. —-STANHOPE,. 


Sz.pom ever was any knowledge given to keep, but to im- 
part: the grace of this rich jewel is lost in concealment.— 
Bisnor HAL... 


Every individual contributes by his own conduct, to the 
righteousness or simfulness of the nation to which he 
belongs. It is a duty, therefore, every man owes to society, 
to shun vice and to practise virtue for the general good, 
and do his part towards securing the blessing promised to 
righteous nations, instead of contributing towards filling uv 
the measure of iniquity——Mrs. Trimmer. 


Vain is science to him who has not adored the feet of the 
ineffable Being, who everywhere exists. 


Hz who does good, and whose heart is pure, has known the 
essence of virtue; foolish ceremonies are no part of it. 


«++... Act worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses,—Henzexr. 
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ENGLISH FARMERS IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, 


COMMONLY CALLED THE SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT, 


AS the traveller ascends the Swan River, he passes 
the farm of Dr. Harris, and those of Messrs. An- 
drews and Yule. The éstablishment of the latter 
gentleman is one of the most complete. His people 
are Scotch ; and, by their trust-worthiness and so- 
briety, added to industry and skill in their occupa- 
tions, and, above all, their attention to their children’s 
education, and their observance of the sabbath, they 
uphold the high character generally acceded to the 
Scottish peasant both at home and abruad. Further 
on is the establishment of Mr. Lennard; and nearly 
opposite to it, on the left bank, is that of Mr. Brock- 
man. These gentleman are among the most ex- 
tensive and successful farmers and graziers in the 
colony, and practise the improved modes of culture 
adopted in Essex and Kent, from which counties 
they respectively come. Above these are several 
smaller farmers, and some grants of non-resident 
proprietors. 

Still higher up the river, and extending beyond 
where it is navigable, the following proprietors bave 
estates :—Messrs. Moore, Tanner, Shaw, Brown, Bur- 
gess (three), Bull, Leake, Mackie, and several others. 
The settlers here are deserving of distinguished notice. 
Mr. Moore (the Advocate General) possesses a con- 
siderable flock of sheep, and, in the intervals of his 
official occupations, takes great interest in his farm 
and garden. Mr. Shaw, who was an officer in the 
Rifle brigade, is also a sheep-farmer, and is most 
laborious and indefatigable in prosecuting his agri- 
cultural pursuits. Mr. Brown (the Colonial Secretary) 
has one of the best farms in this part, which, with a 
comfortable house and offices upon it, is let to another 
settler. This gentleman has also one of the most 
improved farms in the neighbourhood of Guildford. 
The three Messrs. Burgess, who are brothers, rival 
Mr. Shaw in the spirit with which they follow up 
their occupations. In addition to their own, they 


‘rent the farm of Mr. Tanner in this vicinity, and 


likewise carry on a brewery. Mr. Leake, who is one 
of the first merchants in the colony, and Government 
Resident at Fremantle, is connected with Mr. Bull in 
his farming speculations, in which they have been 
remarkably successful. 

Henvey Park, so named by Sir James Stirling, 
when he explored the country in 1827, from its re- 
semblance to the estate of a relation of his in Surry, 
is the joint property of Mr. Mackie, the colonial judge, 
and of the writer: and it is chiefly to their steward, 
Richard Edwards (already noticed as a settler brought 
out by Mr. Peel), that they are indebted for the high 
state of cultivation to which the farm and garden 
have been brought. 

With a view of showing what can be done by a 
single energetic mind, it may be useful to give a slight 
sketch of what Edwards has accomplished. One of 
the first things he set about was, to prepare materials 
for a substantial house, for which purpose he made 
and burnt bricks and tiles out of the clay required to 
be removed to clear the foundation of the house, 
thereby saving the expense and labour of carriage. 
Ile had to explore the country to ascertain where 
the best lime could be procured. This he found, at 
the ume, no nearer than in one of the bays of Mel- 
ville Water, below Perth ; whence, after burning, he 
brought it up m boats. The timber, which was ma- 
hogany, cut down on the estate, was sawn and pre- 
pared by his son, the carpenter, with the assistance 
of another man; while he himself was the bricklayer 
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and builder. The house is double, consisting of two 
stories, and is one of the largest in the colony. 

In the farm-yard he has many ingenious contri- 
vances to meet the wants and habits of its various 
tribes. His geese and ducks are provided with ample 
ponds, in the sides of waich he has constructed 
dwellings suitable to them, where they find protection 
from the heat, and security from the native dog, the 
only animal they have to fear. His cattle and pigs 
are kept in fine order. 

In the improvement of the gardens he takes pecu- 
liar delight, and is very successful; having a good 
knowledge of horticulture, acquired by serving an 
apprenticeship to a market-gardener. The spot he 
fixed upon for his first one was a somewhat elevated 
morass, on sloping ground, separated from the house 
by a ravine, and covered with rank vegetation, owing 
to latent springs. These, after burning off the sur- 
face, he dug out, and formed into circular wells of 
close and substantial brick-work, rising several layers 
above the surface: from these wells, at different 
elevations, he is enabled to conduct the water in 
channels to almost every part of the garden. When 
the last accounts left, he was constructing earthen 
pipes for the purpose of completing his plans of 
irrigation, and also for conveying water across the 
ravine to the height on which the house is situated. 
In this garden, and in another larger one, hereafter 
to be noticed, almost every kind of vegetable, and as 
many sorts of fruit-trees as have been introduced 
from tropical and extra-tropical countries, are found 
to flourish. Among the former was the mangel- 
wurzel, already mentioned as having a root six fect 
in circumference; the tomato grows here luxuriantly, 
weighed down with the load of its beautiful fruit, 
which gives so fine a flavour to sauces, soups, &e. 
Among the fruit-trees, he has raised many hundred 
almonds and Cape-gooseberries, the latter a delicious 
fruit, producing every month ; and also figs and vines 
in abundance, the latter bearing grapes of a fine and 
rich flavour. 

In front of the house are about two hundred acres 
of rich meadow, encircled nearly by the river. The 
situation of a part of this meadow attracted his 
notice, from its being enclosed between the river, and 
a natural moat of a semicircular form. This moat he 
dug out; toa considerable depth and breadth, throw- 
ing the soil on the inner banks of the enclosure, 
which he faced with a firm wall of green turf, and 
made to slope down gradually on the inner side. 
Along the whole extent of this sloping bank, which 
is of the finest alluvial soil, are planted in profusion 
vegetables and fruit-trees. The bank shelves down 
to a walk made all round within the enclosure, an 
area of about thirty acres. Most of the interior is 
now under cultivation, bearing crops of wheat, oats, 
and barley. There is also, adjoining this latter garden, 
and separated from the house by the ravine before 
alluded to, a small rocky hill, favourable for vines, 
and which he has marked out for a vineyard. In 
addition to the above, is laid out—in front of the 
house, and on the slope of the hill, where there are 
no springs—a winter garden, in which he has displayed 
considerable ingenuity and taste. His two smaller 
gardens are from one to two acres each. 

In his agricultural pursuits, Edwards has been 
equally successful. He seems to have acquired his 
knowledge of farming, while following his trade of a 
master brickmaker in Gloucestershire, in consequence 
of having purchased a few acres of the Forest of 
Dean, which he reclaimed and made into afarm. At 
times when the necessaries of life have been very 
searce and dear in the colony, he has provided for 
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his family in abundance; and has added to their 
comforts within the last two years by availing him- 
self of his knowledge of malting and brewing. ‘This 
indefatigable man has found time for performing the 
location-duties on an adjoining estate, the half of which, 
amounting to from two to three thousand acres, he 
obtained as a return from the owner, himself a mer- 
chant at Fremantle. He also made the bricks, and 
constructed the walls, of a dwelling-house erected by 
Mr. Bull, who resides within a mile of him. 

The writer has occupied a much larger space than 
he intended with these minute details, partly to do 


, justice to a faithful and valuable servant, and princi- 


pally with a view of conveying some useful instruction 
to those who may have yet to learn what are the 
requisites for a successful colonist *. 

To return from this digression, it is impossible to 
leave this part of the colony without giving some ac- 
count of the really-splendid establishment of Mr. 
Buli. This gentleman is a Lieutenant in the Navy, 
and affords a striking proof how well qualified officers 
in his branch of the public service may be to become 
settlers, from the energy and fortitude to which their 
professional habits give rise. He had acquired some 
knowledge of farming during a residence in Bedford- 
shire. Mr. Bull appears to have had in his eye the 
solid comfort of the substantial English farmer of 
the olden time. His kitchen, which is lofty and 
spacious, and has a fire-place of corresponding di- 
mensions, is well garnished with flitches of bacon, 
and other tokens of good cheer. After sharing with 
his numerous servants in their various employments, 
often himself holding the plough, it was his custom 
to sit down with them, presiding at the head of a 
long table, plentifully furnished with plain but ex- 
cellent fare, chiefly the produce of his own farm; 
to which were added good beer and ale, from barley 
grown, malted, and brewed, on the premises. The 
quantity he raises of wheat and other grain, and also 
of hay, equals, if not exceeds, the produce of any 
other colonist. His mill, which was constructed 
under his own direction, and is worked by horses, 
not only grinds the flour which is used in his own 
establishment, but returns him a considerable profit, 
by what it grinds for other settlers. Among his 
numerous cattle, are some of the finest cows in the 
colony, the genuine produce of the Duke of Bedford's 
famous breed, obtained directly from Woburn. This 
gentleman, after having, by his strenuous exertions, 
overcome the difliculties of establishing himself in a 
new country, and provided an excellent home, has 
completed his comforts by marrying a lady in the 
colony, whose management of his extensive diary, 
and of those departments which are under her im- 
mediate superintendence, is equally admirable with 
that of her husband in his peculiar avocations. The 
butter and cheese from Mrs. Bull's dairy are in great 
request in the market. 

The writer cannot take leave of this fine establish- 
ment and its owners, without bearing his testimony 
to the hospitality which reigns there; nor can he 
omit to mention that, by the settlers in general, this 
virtue is practised to an extent that he has not scen 
surpassed among the various civilized and barbarous 
nations that it has been his lot to visit, while on 
foreign service, or in the course of somewhat ex- 
tensive travels when on leave of absence, from his 
youth upwards, 

[Mason Irwin’s State and Position of Western Australia.] 

* It ought to be mentioned, to the credit of this English yeoman, 
that when a project was started some time ago of supplying the 
religious wants of this part of the settlement, he expressed his desire 


to contribute by giving his gratuitous services, as a builder, &c., 
towards the erection of a church, 
284—2 
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NOTES ON FOREST TREES. I. 


Tur Norway Reuven Fir, (Pinus abies.) 


“Iris no exaggerated praise,’ (says Gilpin,) “ to 
call a tree the grandest and most beautiful of all the 
productions of the earth. In the former of these 
epithets nothing contends with it, for we consider 
yocks and mountains as part of the earth itself.” In 
giving this praise to trees, as beautiful objects in 
landscape scenery, our author alludes to those only 
that have been allowed to remain untouched: un- 
natural forms at all times displease, and although, at 
times, a pollard-willow may, by its fantastic form, 
assist the picturesque appearance of a landscape, yet 
most other lopped trees are disagreeable objects. 
Clipped-yews, lime-hedges, or trees stripped of 
their limbs to look like a May-pole, invariably injure 
the effect of a landscape. But the elegant appear- 
ance of these productions of the vegetable world 
constitutes but a small portion of their value, their 
beauty being as nothing when compared to the many 
useful purposes to which they can be applied. 

We intend to give, in the series of papers of which 
this is the first, a description of different species of 
Forest Trees, their uses, mode of cultivation, &c. 
tugether with a short notice of the most celebrated 
specimens of cach kind. 

-The trees so straight and high, 
The sailing Pine, the Cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop Elm, the Poplar never dry, 

The builder Oak, sole king of forests all ; 

The Aspin, good for staves; the Cypress, funeral ; 
The Laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 

And poets sage ; the Fir that weepeth still ; 

The Willow, worn of forlorn paramour ; 

The Yew, obedient to the bender’s will ; 

The Birch for shafts ; the Sallow for the mill; 
The Myrtle sweet, bleeding in the bitter wound; 
The warlike Beech ; the Ash, for nothing ill ; 

The fruitful Olive, and the Plantane + round ; 

The carver Holm*; the Maple seldom sound. poll PENSER, 


* The Ilex, or Evergreen Ouk 


+ Plane Tree. 
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The species of Spruce-Fir (Pinus abies,) repre- 
sented in the engraving, has been known as a 
British tree for more than three hundred years, but 
Norway seems, as far as it can be ascertained, to be 
its native country. It differs from the Scotch Fir in 
gencral — as well as in the structure of its 
leaves and cones. ‘The beautiful feathery appearance 
of its foliage is very striking, but the extreme regu- 
larity of its form rather detracts from the beauty of 
a landscape when it is too often repeated ; it is easily 
known by its long pendulous cones, as well as by 
its formal shape. The Spruce-Fir is found in great 
abundance in all the Norwegian forests; it is also 
spread over the whole of the north of Europe and 
part of Asia, and it occurs on most of the mountain- 
ranges of both these quarters of the globe; in favour- 
able situations it attains a great height, as much at 
times as 150 feet. 

The Spruce grows more rapidly than any other of 
the fir tribes; its wood is extremely tough and strong, 
and answers well for masts and spars, but it is not 
so valuable when cut into planks as that of other 
species. It does not attain the same size in Britain 
as it does in colder climates, the tree perhaps being 
weakened by the loss of its sap, which in hot weather 
is discharged through the bark in considerable quan- 
tities. The more protracted season of growth, and 
the greater difference between the temperature of the 
day and the night, must have an effect upon it, and 
judging from the situations which it prefers on the 
continent, the summer rains of England cannot be 
over and above favourable. The almost continual 
day in the Polar countries, while vegetation is active, 
produces a uniformity of temperature, and a conse- 
quent uninterrupted growth day and night, while, in 
countries further south, the vegetable action is 
checked every night and renewed again every morn- 
ing, especially in the early part of the season, when 
such alternations are most dangerous to it, 

The Norway Spruce is called by the French the 
Pitch Spruce, from its yielding the Burgundy Pitch 
of commerce. ‘To obtain this, parts of the bark are 
removed in the Spring, and the resin exudes in greater 
or smaller quantities, according to the state of the 
tree; this is scraped off from time totime. After a 
sufficient quantity has been collected, it is melted in 
hot water, and strained through bags to separate the 
impurities. If the stripes of bark which are removed 
are narrow, the trees will continue to vield for several 
years. 

The timber of the Spruce-Firs which grow on the 
sides of the Alps, is considered much finer than that 
which is produced in other situations, Its fibre is so 
tough, that the inhabitants are in the habit of kindling 
fires about the trees, for the purpose of burning them 
down, to save the labour of felling them with the axe. 

The inaccessible nature of these Alpine forests has 
tended materially to preserve them, but an instance 
of great enterprise, which occurred during our long 
continental war, was the means of bringing a vast 
quantity of these useful trees into the market. M. 
Rupp, an enterprising foreigner, in order to obtain a 
supply of this valuable timber, constructed an im- 
mense inclined plane of wood on the sides of Mount 
Pilatus, near the Lake Lucerne; its length was 
44,000 English feet. This extraordinary work was 
completed in 1812. It was made in the form of a 
trough, six feet broad, and from three to ‘six. feet 
deep, and 25,000 trees were employed in its: con- 
struction. It was carried in one undeviating line, 
over rocks, or along their sides, or under ground, or 
over deep gorges, where it was supported by scaffold- 
ings ; it was called the Slide of Alpnach. Small rills 
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of water were let into it to keep 1t continually moist, 
and prevent the chance of its firing by friction. 
When once launched into this, the largest trees, some 
of them above 100 feet long, ran through the space 
of eight miles and one-third in six minutes: Pro- 
fessor Playfair, who visited it, declared that he found 
it quite impossible to give two successive strokes of 
his stick to any, even the largest tree, as it passed 
him. The logs entered the lake with such force, 
that many of them seemed to penetrate its waters to 
the very bottom. Much of the timber of Mount 
Pilatus was thus brought to market ; but the expense 
attending the process rendered it impossible for the 
speculator to undersell the Baltic merchant, when 
peace had opened a market for his timber, and so 
the Slide of Alpnach fell to ruin. 

The Norway Spruce, and all other trees of the 
fir tribe, are propagated by means of seeds. These 
are to be sown rather thinly about the middle of 
March, in a’ shady well-sheltered border; towards 
the Autumn the ground is to be carefully weeded, 
and a quantity of rich earth strewed lightly over the 
whole. During the winter, if the frosts are very 
severe, the young plants ought at times to be pro- 
tected from,the severity of the weather. In the next 
Spring, and during the months of May and June, 
the young plants will be much assisted by frequent 
waterings, and in the Autumn the ground must be 
again cleaned. In the succeeding Spring, when their 
heads begin to swell, they may be remuved. At four 
years old they may be transplanted again to a spot 
of good land, and placed in rows, two and a half 
feet asunder, and fourteen or sixteen inches distant 
in each row. Three years after they will again want 
transplanting four feet asunder, and so on, increasing 
the space between the trees at each remove, until 
the young trees are fourteen or sixteen feet in height. 


11 Male Catkins, or Blossoms, 222 Cones containing the Seed, 





INSTINCT. 


Wuewn we consider the infinite vamety of mstincts, their 
nice and striking adaptation to the circumstances, wants, 
and station of the several animals that are endowed with 
them, we see such evident marks of design, and such varied 
attention fo so many particulars, such a conformity between 
the organs and instruments of each animal, and the work 
it has to do, that we cannot hesitate a moment to ascribe it 
to some Power who planned the machine with a view to 
aceomplish a certain purpose; and when we further con- 
sider, that all the different animals combine to fulfil one 
great end, and to effect a vast purpose, all the details of 
whieh the human intellect cannot embrace, we are led 
further to acknowledge that the whole was planned and 
executed by a Being, whose essence is unfathomable, and 
whose power is irresistible —KrrBy. 
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TROUBLES ARISING FROM. THE WANT OF 
A LITTLE PRUDENT FORESIGHT. 


On our quitting England, our assistant, poor Mac 

was left behind, in consequence of going to Ports- 
mouth in search of our cow. He is now among the 
passengers on board a vessel which is just arrived, 
and the narrative of his adventures, with and without 
the cow, has diverted us exceedingly. He is a little 
fat, sturdy man, of short, punch-like figure, between 
thirty and forty years of age, with a vast deal of good 
humour and willing activity about him—bustling, 
well-intending, and officiously desirous to be useful 
He is confident and presumptuous, yet possesses a 
degree of personal timidity, bordering upon super- 
stition. Abruptly familiar with those he seeks, he 
grows importunate, and attaches himself even to an- 
noyance; being one of those people who have more 
of freedom than good manners, are perfect. masters 
in ease, and as perfectly ignorant in politeness.: He 
is of that class which possesses more of willingness 
than judgment—more of haste, than order; one, of 
those who engage with bold confidence, in whatever 
presents itself, without looking to the event, or ob- 
serving anything of method in the execution; who 
are ever ready to plunge into difficulties, without a 
thought how to subdue them. 

The same sanguine feelings which lead him into 
troubles, tend to support him through them. Not 
being of a disposition to brood over his distresses, he 
is seldom the subject of dismay, or the victim of 
sombre reflection. Involved in one dilemma, he 
commonly escapes from it by rushing headlong into 
a greater, and often blunders on to his object, over- 
coming every impediment by forcing circumstances 
through all hazards to the end proposed; then, for- 
getful of the new difficulties which he has created, 
piques himself upon the merit of having accomplished 
his design. 

It being an essential comfort to have plenty of 
milk on the passage, we had purchased a cow to take 
on board, but owing to some neglect, on shore, our 
valued animal had not reached the Lord Sheffield 
at the time the signal was made for sailing. We 
applied to the captain to know how we could proceed 
with the greatest probability of procuring her; who, 
telling us that it was not an object for which he could 
delay the ship, observed that the only chance of 
having our milk was by sending off some person 
instantly to Portsmouth, who would bring the cow, 
without a moment's loss of time. Mao , hearing 
this, immediately volunteered his services. A boat, 
returning to the shore, was accordingly hailed, and 
away hurried Mac- for the cow; not for once 
dreaming of the possibility of failure, or that there 
could be any risk of his being left behind. In the 
same unthinking haste in which he left the ship did 
he bustle on when he reached the town; and from a 
thoughtless blundering in every step of his proceeding, 
he was defeated in all his attempts to return on board. 
First, he neglected to secure a boat at the time he 
went on shore—next, he forgot the address of the 
person from whom the cow was purchased—afterwards, 
he lost time in cavilling with the man for not sending 
her off according to his engagement—then, he delayed 
by sitting down to take refreshment; and when at 
last the poor animal was led to the water's edge, it 
proved that every boat was absent, and Mac 
was compelled to wait in great anxiety for the return 
of one from Spithead. He now began to discover 
that he had proceeded rashly, and without calculating 
the means of success; but he unjustly cursed his 
fortune, and abused the quiet, unconscious, cow. 

Thus it ever is with the improvident, whether regard- 
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ing his time, his purse, or his pursuits. The errors 
of imprudence, he never fails to attribute to misfortune 
—and he unfairly accuses the fates with what is only 
the result of his own folly or neglect. When a lugger 
arrived it was too late to overtake the fleet; but he 
impulsively jumped into it, insisting on making a 
trial, and after remaining at sea for a considerable 
time, was obliged to return ‘to Portsmouth, both 
himself and the cow having lost their passage. 

Now he hastily determined to go to the Isle of 
Wight, and try from thence to get on board the Lord 
Sheffield; and after failing in this, he hurried to 
Plymouth, idly fancying that he might succeed from 
thence. Here he was alike defeated. He then tra; 
velled to Milford Haven and embarked for Ireland, 
and happened to arrive at Cove in time for the Cork 
convoy, and applying to the captain of one of the 
vessels for a passage, related his adventures with and 
without the cow, as his passport. 

From the frankness of his manners, and the wil- 
lingness he expressed to put up with all the incon- 
veniences which might present themselves, as well 
as from his companionable familiarity, the master of 
the vessel became interested in his behalf, and soon 
adopted him as his principal associate. 

The ship met with an accident at sea, but after- 
wards made a favourable passage, and Mac is 
arrived in safety at Barbadoes; where he relates with 
great delight all his perils by sea, and his troubles on 
shore. 

Pixcxann’s Notes on the West Indies.] 


‘geAT numbers who quarrel with their condition, have 
wanted not the power, but the will, to obtain a better state. 
They have never contemplated the difference between good 
aud evil sufficiently to quicken aversion or invigorate de- 
sire; they have indulged a drowsy thoughtlessness or 
giddy levity; have committed the balance of choice to the 
management of caprice; and when they have long accus- 
tomed themselves to receive all that chance offered them, 
without examination, lament at last that they find them- 
selves deceived.— Rambler. 


THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


Au! drear is now the sEason’s power, 
And dull the lazy-footed hour, 

To them whose minds the sway confess 
Of apathetick listlessness ; 

Nor theirs the body’s boon employ, 
Nor theirs the mind’s sublimer joy. 

Oh! Now BE MINE, though pent at home 
In thought o’er distant climes to roam ; 
Or summon round my lonely hearth 
The wise and learned of the earth; 

Still better pleased, such converse there 
Combin’d with those I love, to share ! 
Mine through the present minute’s space, 
The lore of by-gone times to trace, 

In never-dying records shown; 

And make the ages past my own ! 

Be mine, shut out from rural views, 

To meditate the rural Muse; 

Or, by the pen’s or pencil’s aid, 

Survey before my sight portray’d 

By mimick art kind Nature's store; 

Her universal works explore ; 

And thence to Narurr’s AutTuor look, 
Or mark him in his written book! 

Great in his works, but still more great 
Is /fe, and in his word, complete: 

There his great pow'r and godhead prove; 
This loud proclaims that “ God is love !” 

To him, who thus the gloom can cheer, 
No season's dull, no weather drear. 


[Abridged fiom Bistoy Manr's British Months.] 
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SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
No. XII. 


DESCRIPTION OF CouNTRY BETWEEN Port Jackson 
AND Broken Bay. 


Tue country which lies immediately between Port 
Jackson and Broken Bay, (commonly called the 
“ North Rocks,’’) as well as the coast between the same 
places, exhibits features of a very singular nature, 
and it is my intention in the present paper to give a 
plain description of its apparent peculiarities and 
characteristic scenery. 

This would have been probably more interesting if 
I could have laid down, with the science of a geologist, 
the different structure of the strata, or have stated 
with confident correctness the general formation of 
the rocks, and detected any mineral qualifications 
which they may possess, but as my attention was 
wholly directed to delineating the outward features, I 
cannot now attempt (what I am incompetent to go 
through with for want of necessary information) a 
description of the disposition of the rocks, and internal 
strata, which, indeed, without accurate and detailed 
drawings, supported by the most diligent and scientific 
research, would only be unsatisfactory, and perhaps 
scarcely intelligible. 

All the examinations’ which have hitherto been 
made tend to show that the constitution of the country 
is unfavourable to metals, with the exception of iron, 
which may be found in some districts in great quan- 
tities; at least, no metals have as yet occurred, in 
such a quantity, or with such a richness of ore, as 
to excite the attention of the government. No dia- 
monds, nor other precious stones, have been found, 
but many minerals of the schorl, quartz, pot-stone, 
feldspar, and trap kind, are not uncommon. But 
as yet very little attention has been paid to the de- 
partment of geology. ; 

A high range, (whose lateral branches descending 
in rocky and wooded promontories, form the harbours 
and indented bays on the north side of Port Jackson,) 
extends eastward from the north headland nearly 
parallel with the Paramatta River, to a point called 
“One Tree Hill,” near which it takes a northerly 
direction, and, passing through the Pennant Hill 
district, it joins the great northern road, from whence 
the same range and road continue northward to 
Wiseman’s Ferry on the Hawkesbury River, distant 
from Sydney by the road near fifty miles, Hence 
the country which is the subject of the present paper 
is bounded as follows,—on the north by the Hawkes- 
bury River and Broken Bay,—on the south, by Port 
Jackson and the Paramatta River,—on the east by 
the sea,—and on the west by the North Road, to the 
Ferry above mentioned. The summit of this prin- 
cipal dividing range is in many parts well wooded, 
and possesses a good soil. Farms have been long 
ago cleared upon it by the first settler and emancipists, 
and cultivation carried on as far as Best's Inn, about 
fifteen miles from Paramatta. The country there 
assumes a barren aspect the whole way to the 
Hawkesbury River. At One Tree Hill a vineyard 
has been formed, and all along Pennant Hills the 
first and best orange orchards planted in the country 
may be seen in great perfection. Upon a descent of 
this range in the valleys leading towards Lane Cove, 
companies of bushmen and sawyers were employed 
in cutting down and sawing in planks the blue gum 
and black-butt, and other trees whose timber is 
valuable, which were afterwards conveyed to Sydney 
by water. But this fine timber and richness of soil 
extends no further than upon the surface of this 
range, The deviation of a mile or two to the north 
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or east, will bring the traveller into a change of 
scenery which will surprise him. He will leave the 
undulating forest to gaze upon deep and impassable 
ravines, and a soil clothed with verdure to travel on 
the barren rock. Four principal creeks intersect the 
space of country above described, each of which 
derive their sources from this dividing range, and 
falling suddenly into deep gullies, flow northward, 
and disembogue themselves into the Hawkesbury 
River. The two largest of these creeks are called by 
the natives the “ Cowan” and “ Berowra,” and they 
all partake of a similar character. 

The ridges which divide these creeks are mostly 
barren and rocky, whose precipitous sides enclose 
ravines Which cannot be crossed. The summits of 
some are covered with low timber and brushwood, 
whilst others rise in rugged and exposed peaks, ex- 
ceedingly narfow and difficult to be traversed. Stu- 
pendous masses of rocks running in horizontal rows 
will be seen descending from the top of some ridges 
to the very bottom, appearing from a distance like 
the gigantic staircase of a building, but which, on 
approaching, exhibit an endless variety of rude forms 
and fanciful shapes. In some instances they appear 
like the castellated ruins of a fortress, with its di- 
lapidated walls and shattered battlements, perpen- 
dicular in some places, sloping in others, and receding 
into caves overhung by huge and massive canopies, 
which may be almost taken for the workmanship of 
man. These caves, or hollows, are called by the 
natives Gibber Gunyas, or houses of rock. 

The natives occasionally pass a night under the 
shelter of these rocks, when they travel across the 
country, but they are found generally very damp, the 
inner walls being wet, and in a state of decomposi- 
tion, so that the sand of which they are composed, 
which is generally of a yellowish colour, may be 
scratched off by the nail. The outside of these rocks, 
however, become hardened by exposure to the sun, 
and they are often seen to glitter brilliantly when it 
shines upon them. Near the extremity of the ridge 
which divides the Cowan and Berowra Creeks, from 
a point overlooking the waters of the Hawkesbury, 
and commartding a prospect of the most romantic 
scenery in that part of the country, the summit is 
formed of a wide mass of flat rock, upon the surface 
of which, figures of various descriptions, as hands, 
arms, legs, men and animals, were indented or scooped 
out in a variety of singular shapes, and near at hand 
stood by itself a stone circular basin, resting on a 
pedestal nearly four fect high. It contained several 
gallons of water, which, upon tasting, we found to 
be very good. 

The appearance of this basin, (which, indeed, very 
much resembled the baptismal fonts seen in some of 
our old churches,) would incline one to suppose that 
it was actually built, if the fantastical nature of the 
scenery around did not in some measure account for 
it. As the spot is so situated that few would travel 
there for pleasure or curiosity, I afterwards much 
regretted not having taken a sketch of it, though 
circumstances at the time, and an anxiety to pro- 
ceed forward, prevented me. The cutting of the 
figures on the flat rock, I had reason some time after- 
wards satisfactorily to accoufit for, having come upon 
a rock somewhat similarly indented in a different 
part of the colony. I was informed by a native that 
they were accustomed to sharpen and shape out their 
stone tomahawks by rubbing them in that manner; 
so, even in the present day, they sharpen the iron 
blades of their modern tomahawks. The elevation 
of these ridges above the level of the sea may vary 
from 1200 to 1500 feet, and the accompanying 
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sketch, copied from my field book, will show the 
character of their summits, &c. The bottom of 
the ravines, especially where the creeks widen and 
open to the river, were much frequented by the coast 
natives; for the wooded sides of the ridges in this 
neighbourhood, abound with various animals *, and the 
waters below afford a plentiful supply of oysters and 
other shell-fish. 

It was in one of these gullies that I first beheld 
a host of most extraordinary animals, which I after- 
wards understood were called flying foxes. It could 
have been no less than two hundred of them thiat 
alighted upon the trees close to the spot where we 
had descended to procure water. They hung upon 
the branches in clusters, and having no fire-arms we 
pelted them with stones, when they made off with 
a horrible screeching noise, and flew downward to a 
deeper part of the gully. They appeared to me like 
immense bats. I soon afterwards had an opportunity 
of seeing one of.them whicn had been shot by a 
settler at Pennant Hills. The head was nearly as 
large as that of a small fox, and very much resembled 
it in shape and appearance, being covered with red 
hair. The eyes were also similar, and the teeth, 
which were very sharp and numerous, were perfectly 
canine, with holders. The wings, formed of a thick 
skin, and supported by triangular joints, were per- 
fectly those of a bat, and expanded more than three 
feet from one extremity to the other. These were 
fortified with large sharp-pointed hooks at the different 
angles. These formidable and unnatural-looking 
creatures are not very common, and as they chiefly 
resort to the most deep and gloomy parts of the 
ravines, they are not often seen, and seldom disturbed. 
The settler informed me that in following down one 
of the creeks, he saw one day apparently more than 
five hundred together, and that when shot at, they 
will fasten to the branches of the trees in such a 
manner, that it is difficult to get them down even 
when dead, and that he had only procured one out 
of twenty which he must have killed or wounded. 
I never saw any of these animals in any other part of 
the colony. 

To continue. In many places about these creeks, 
heaps of dried shells piled up in a most singular 
manner, between twenty and thirty feet high, will be 
found by the escarp of the hills; but whether they 
have been, placed there by the natives, or thrown up 
in this way by the force of waters, and the tide, is a 
matter of conjecture. It has been thought worth 
while, however, to employ men to remove them, and 

* In Goldsmith’s Natural History there is the following descrip- 
tion of the Rousette, or Great Bat of Madagascar. ; 

“ This formidable creature is near four feet broad when the wings 
are extended, and a foot long, from the tip of the nose to the inser- 
tion of the tail: 1t resembles our bat in the form of its wings, in its 
manner of flying, and in its internal conformation. It differs from it 
in its enormous size, in its colour, which is red, like that of a fox, in 
its head and nose also, which resemble those of that animal, and 
which have induced some to call it the flying fox. It differs, also, 
in the number of its teeth, and in having a claw on the fore-foot, 
which is wanting in ours. This formidable creature is found only 
in the ancient continent, particularly in Madagascar, along the coast 
of Africa and Malabar, where it is usually seen about the size of a 
large hen. When they repose, they stick themselves to the tops of 
the tallest trees, and hang with their heads downward. But when 
they are in motion, nothing can be more formidable; they are seen 
in clouds darkening the air, as well by day as by night, destroying 
the ripe fruits of the country, and sometimes settling upon animals, 
and mai himself. ‘They devour indiscriminately fruits, flesh and 
insects, and drink the juice of the palm-tree: they are heard at night 
in the forests at more than two miles’ distance, with an horrible din, 
but at the approach of day, they usually begin to retire. Nothing 
is safe from their depredations,—they destroy fowls and domestic 
animals, unless preserved with the utmost care, and often fasten 
upon the inhabitants themselves, attack them in the face, and inflict 
terrible wounds. In short, as some have already observed, the 
ancients seem to have taken their ideas of harpies from these fierce 
and voracious creatures, as they both concur in many parts of the 
description being equally deformed, greedy, uncleanly, and cruel,” 
The animals described in the above paper are evidenuy the same. 
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they, are..co cat age a © date Be ee creeks in 
large hee i: Sydney, whe ey are burnt for lime. 
‘Alluvial flats? but Aho igpeat extent, may*be noticed 
at the base of the high ridges near the discharge of 
the crecks, some of which appear of recent origin. 
They appear to be formed from the soil washed from 
the sides of the ridge, and by the sediment of partial 
inundations. The richest vegetation (with the tall 
cabbage-tree and fern), are found in the greatest 
luxuriance upon them, The boundaries of these flats 
can easily be traced, and in my opinion they are 
constantly changing, some being in a state of pro- 
gression, while others may be at the same time de- 
creasing ; and this may be owing to the difference of 
the seasons, and the ‘effect of the tides. 

Upon the silent: and shadowy waters of these 
creeks and inlets, whose windings are so grandly di- 
versified in the scenery, and enclosed: by such towering 
ridges, presenting wood and rock in striking variety, 
—the native might ‘formerly have been seen paddling 
alone in his canoe to some favourite haunt where he 
might fish and spear the mullet undisturbed, while 
the smoke curling upwards from a distant point, 
would indicate where he had left the companions. of 
his tribe. There is an awe attending the solitary 
grandeur of such places, which, at certain times, 
creeps into and thrills the heart of the most hardened 
and unfeeling. 

The natives, asin almost everything else, seem to 
require little trouble’ and little time in making their 
canves, which are, seldom large enough to contain 
more than two, and of such, peculiar construction 
that it would be difficult for even an expert European 
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to manage one. . Indeed, they are madc but fem. 
porary use’ at their different fishing-pli¢es 4M as 
they sojourn from one place to“another,-so" tiey"fn 
means to procure canoes, if required. 

A sheet of bark is cut from a tree about twelve 
feet in length, and heated over a fire, until it warps, 
and becomes capable of being bent to ‘the proper 
shape. The two extremities are then tapered off, bent 
upwards, and fastened. by strong bandages. Two 
strong sticks are generally placed crossways at either 
end, to keep it in shape, and thus a boat is formed. 

The native women, as well as the men, manage 
thesesimple canoes very dexterously, and their position 
when in them is kneeling, so that with a small piece 
of bark in either hand, or their “ wummerah,” they 
are able to guide them, and glide along with silent 
facility. The edges of the canoes sometimes approach 
so near the surface of the water, that the natives in 
them are scarcely to be seen, especially at a little dis- 
tance, and the people consequently often appear as 
if they were actually in the water. They never, that 
I have heard of, venture out to sea in these canoes, 
though -they frequently cross the widest parts of 
rivers in them with security, and use them mostly in 
fishing-excursions. The natives are not, however, 
Cowards of the Deep; on the contrary, they are bold 
and surprisingly expert, both in swimming and diving. 

Having, thus described the character of the country 
between the sea, and the north road to Wiseman's 
Ferry, (the general character of-the ridges and ravines 
being similar,) it remains for me, in my next paper, 
to give some account of the coast between Port Jack- 
son and Broken Bay. as 
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